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TO  THE  CITIZENS 

OF  THE 


The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  offer 
for  the  candid  reflection  of  their  fellow-citizens,  some  views 
of  national  policy  on  which  there  appear  at  present  to  exist 
differences  of  opinion.  Yet  it  is  believed  these  views  will  be 
found  reconcileable  with  the  interests  of  every  section  of  the 
union,  and  eminently  calculated  to  encourage  national  indus¬ 
try  and  promote  national  prosperity. 

The  objects  of  this  society,  it  is  true,  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  interests  of  manufacturers  and  artists — 
the  mutual  dependance,  however,  of  the  great  sources  of  na¬ 
tional  industry  upon  each  other,  and  the  tendency  which  an 
increase  of  the  prosperity  of  one  branch  naturally  has  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied. 

The  great  extent  of  our  territory,  and  the  general  fertility 
of  the  soil,  have  attracted  the  industry  of  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  nation,  above  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  to 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  and  it  has  not  been  until  within 
these  few  years  that  attention  has  been  in  any  considerable 
degree  directed  to  manufactures. 

In  every  well-regulated  community,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  the  best  manner,  must  always  be  a  subject  of  the  highest 
consideration;  and,  while  the  attention  of  the  society  has  been 
called  to  a  view  of  the  existing  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  it  has  been  led  to  a  belief,  that  the  depression  of 
that  important  interest,  which  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  due 
proportion  between  the  consumers  and  producers,  might  have 
been  prevented,  by  fostering  and  protecting  those  branches 
of  manufactures,  which  make  a  “  domestic  market ,  the  best  of 
all  markets^ for  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil." 

While  the  necessities  of  Europe  obliged  her  to  receive  the 
grain  and  flour  of  the  middle  and  western  states,  the  farming 
interest  of  those  states  was  highly  prosperous  ;  butthese  neces¬ 
sities  having  long  ceased  to  exist,  the  ports  of  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  for  the  last  nine  years,  with  the  exception  of  about 
three  months,  have  been  closed  against  those  important  pro- 
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ductions ;  so  that  while  those  states  consume  from  10  to 
12,000,000  dollars  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  annually, 
they  produce  scarcely  any  important  article  which  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  return  ;  displaying  a  more  ruinous  want  of  recipro¬ 
city  in  the  intercourse  between  those  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  than  perhaps  has  ever  occurred  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  commerce. 

The  whole  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1825, 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  27,272  barrels,  and  to 
France  102. 

Of  the  injury  resulting  to  the  nation  from  the  closing  of 
the  European  ports  against  our  bread  stuffs,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  facts.  In  the  year  1817,  the  ex¬ 
port  of  flour  Irom  the  UnitciJ  States  was  1,479,198  barrels, 
valued,  according  to  the  treasury  returns,  at  '$  17,751,376.  At 
the  close  of  that  year,  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  were  shut 
against  our  bread  stuffs,  and  have  so  remained  ever  since, 
except  for  three  months  in  1818.  The  export  of  the  latter 
year  was  reduced  320,000  barrels,  and  amounted  only  to 
1,157,697  barrels,  value  11,576,917.  The  export  of  1819 
was  reduced  to  750,660  barrels,  value  §  6,005,280.  In  the  year 
1825,  it  was  813,906  barrels,  value  §  4,212,127,  although  in 
that  year  we  exported  252,786  barrels  to  South  America,  from 
which  in  the  year  1817,  we  were  excluded.  The  population 
of  the  United  States,  which,  in  1792,  was  about  4,200,000,  is 
now  about  12,500,000.  Yet  the  export  of  flour  in  1792,  was 
824,464  barrels,  10,000  barrels  more  than  in  1825  ! 

The  diminution  of  the  export  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  has 
also  been  great.  The  export  of  those  articles  in  1790,  and 
1825,  was  as  follows: 


1790. 

1825. 

Diminution. 

Wheat  - 

bushels 

1,124,456 

17,990 

1,106,466 

Indian  Corn 

do. 

2,102,137 

869,644 

1,232,493 

Our  population  in  1790,  was  3,929,326,  and  has  more  than 
trebled — yet  not  merely  the  value,  but  the  quantity,  of  our 
exports  of  most  of  those  articles  on  which  the  grain-growing 
states  mainly  depend,  has  since  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1796,  (the 
first  year  when  a  discrimination  was  made  by  the  treasury 
department  between  foreign  and  domestic,)  were  about  §33,- 
000,000, exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  1825,  excluding 
those  articles,  they  were  only  §23,982,473.  Our  population 
in  1796  was  about  4,750,000.  It  is  now  about  12,500,000. 
Thus,  while  it  has  nearly  trebled,  the  exports  of  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  produced  by  about  10,000,000  of  our  population  have 
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diminished  one-third  ;  although  the  export  of  manufactures 
has  increased  above  four-fold. 

It  is  painful  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  distress  which  the 
exclusion  of  our  grand  staple  produced  in  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1819  and  1820,  and  from  which  it  has  not  yet  reco¬ 
vered  A  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil,  drew  the 
following  outline — 

“Ruinous  sacrifices  of  landed  property  at  sheriffs’  sales,  whereby  in  many 
“  cases,  lands  and  houses  have  been  sold  at  less  than  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth 
“  of  their  former  value,  thereby  depriving  of  their  homes  and  the  fruits  of  la- 
“  borious  years ,  a  vast  number  of  our  industrious  farmers ,  some  of  -whom  have  been 
“  driven  to  seek,  in  the  uncultivated  forests  of  the  -west,  that  shelter  of  which  they 
“  have  been  deprived  in  their  tiative  state.” 

When  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  productions  of  the  grain-growing  states  is  consi¬ 
dered,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprize  to  many,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  how  our  immense  importations 
have  been  paid  for.  To  this  we  answer,  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  our  public  and  private  securities  has  been  remitted 
abroad  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  the  country  has  been  mort¬ 
gaged  for  their  payment.  It  must  therefore  be  obvious,  that 
the  interest  of  those  securities,  produced  by  the  labouring 
classes  of  our  country,  amounting  probably  to  above  $2,000,- 
000  annually,  is  appropriated  to  pay  for  foreign  labour,  while 
our  own  farmers  and  workmen  want  profitable  employment. 

When  the  tariff  of  1824  was  enacted,  after  solemn  debate, 
it  was  hoped  that  its  provisions  would  afford  protection  to 
every  branch  of  national  industry. 

The  thirty  per  cent,  duty  laid  upon  foreign  wool,  it  was 
contemplated,  would  have  given  sufficient  protection  to  the 
wool  growers,  and,  that  the  duties  and  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  woollens  wmuld  sufficiently  protect  the 
A_merican  fabric.  But  the  former  will  be  of  no  avail,  if  the 
domestic  market  for  the  article  be  destroyed,  the  result 
of  the  prostration  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  -will 
certainly  take  place  without  an  immediate  and  radical  change 
in  our  policy. 

The  repeal  by  Great  Britain,  in  1826,  of  nearly  all  the 
duty  upon  foreign  wool  imported  into  that  country,  has  had 
the  effect  to  destroy  the  salutary  operation  of  the  law  of  1824, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  vvherebv  the 
intended  protection  is  frustrated.  The  duty  in  Great  Britain 
is  only  one  penny  per  lb.  on  wool  at  or  above  one  shilling  ster¬ 
ling,  and  one  half-penny  on  wool  below  that  price,  while  ours 
is  nearly  one-third  of  the  value,  amounting,  on  the  finer  qua¬ 
lities,  to  from  30  to  50  cents  per  lb. 
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By  this  state  of  things  the  farmer  is  wholly  deprived  of 
the  advantages  intended  to  be  given  him  by  the  increas¬ 
ed  duty  on  foreign  wool,  and  the  American  manufacturer 
of  that  article  is  so  far  depressed  by  the  great  quantity  of 
English  woollens  brought  into  the  country,  that  he  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  the  business,  unless  the  original  intention  of  the  tariff 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  enactment  of  an  additional  duty, 
to  countervail  the  advantage  given  to  the  English  manufac¬ 
turer  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  fo¬ 
reign  wool. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  our  woollen  manufactures  there 
is  a  capital  invested  of  $  50,000,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
stagnation  that  has  taken  place,  some  of  those  engaged  in  it 
have  been  ruined — others  have  discharged  many  of  their 
workmen — and  those  who  continue  the  business,  do  not  de¬ 
rive  from  it  a  maintenance. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prostration  of  a  branch  of  industry, 
which  puts  into  circulation  such  large  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  employ  the  above  capital,  must  produce  very  injurious  re¬ 
sults  to  the  nation  at  large.  Should  no  salutary  alteration 
take  place,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  capital  will  be  lost,  by 
the  great  depreciation  of  that  part  which  is  invested  in  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery.  Thousands  of  persons  will  be  deprived 
of  employment,  not  merely  those  immediately  engaged  in  the 
branch  in  question,  but  in  the  variety  of  branches  wholly  and 
collaterally  dependent  on  it. 

No  small  portion  of  the  capital  will  be  transferred  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  will  be  thereby  crowded  and  great¬ 
ly  injured.  Some  portion  will  be  transferred  to  other  branches 
of  manufactures,  and  produce  on  them  the  same  pernicious 
effect. 

On  the  farming  interest,  already  greatly  depressed,  it  will 
operate  very  severely.  It  will  diminish  the  market  for  wool, 
and  lower  the  price,  so  as  to  destroy  in  a  great  measure  the 
inducement  to  raise  sheep,  and  render  of  little  value  those 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  This  serious  injury  to 
farming,  the  occupation  of  at  least  7,000,000  of  our  citizens, 
is  enough,  alone,  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  government — 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  evil  to  that  important 
interest.  In  addition,  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
woollen  branch,  will  divert  their  industry  to  agriculture — and 
thus  not  merely  diminish  the  market  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  other  products  of  the  soil — but  injuriously  increase 
the  number  of  cultivators. 

The  great  importance  to  the  farmers,  of  securing  a  steady 
market  for  wool,  is  vastly  increased  by  the  depressed  state  of 
the  market  for  bread  stuffs,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  grand 
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staple  of  all  the  middle  states,  which  contain  at  present  at 
least  4,000,000  inhabitants. 

When  the  existing  state  of  things  is  taken  into  view, 
when  we  consider  the  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made 
within  a  few  years,  by  the  introduction  of  steam  navi¬ 
gation,  canals,  and  rail-roads,  and  the  happy  destinies  to 
which  the  country  must  arrive,  should  every  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  be  duly  protected  by  wise  regulations,  this  society 
feel  themselves  imperiously  called  upon  to  make  a  solemn  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  middle,  western,  and  eastern  states. 

We  do  not  consider  this  question  as  exclusively  sectional, 
although  such  a  character  has  been  frequently  attached  to  it, 
both  in  and  out  of  our  national  councils,*  but  naturally  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves  to  the  states  most  directly  interested  in  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  which  we  advocate. 


The  society  has  beheld  with  great  regret,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  congress  affording  protection  to  ma¬ 
nufactures,  by  duties  on  imports,  has  been  openly  promulgat¬ 
ed  in  and  out  of  congress.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that 
the  uniform  exercise  of  this  power,  in  favour  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  manufactures,  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  government,  would  have  laid  the  question 
at  rest. 

For  the  protection  of  commerce,  the  first  congress  in  1789 
imposed  a  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  every  entry,  while 
American  vessels  paid  but  six  cents — on  the  former,  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  the  duty  was  fifty  cents  per  ton  for 
every  entry,  while  the  latter  paid  but  six  cents  per  annum. 
Thus  a  foreign  vessel  of  400  tons,  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  making  lour  entries  in  a  year,  paid  800  dollars 
tonnage  duty — while  an  American  vessel  paid  but  96.  A  fo¬ 
reign  vessel  of  150  tons  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  making 
ten  entries  in  a  year,  paid  750  dollars — whereas  an  American 
vessel,  of  the  same  size,  and  making  the  same  number  of  en¬ 
tries,  paid  but  9  dollars.  The  duties  imposed  at  that  period 
on  teas  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  averaged  twenty-seven 
cents  per  pound,  while  those  on  teas  imported  in  American 
vessels  averaged  only  twelve — being  a  protecting  duty  to 
the  American  ship  owner  of  125  per  cent. 


*  Mr.  Hayne,  a  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  in  an  address  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston,  has  recently  recommended  to  the  southern  portion 
of  the  country,  “  to  rouse  from  i  heir  apathy”  and  oppose  the  further  protection  of 
woollens,  or  any  extension  of  the  protecting  system,  “  as  a  commercial  calamity  com~ 
pared  -with  -which  roar  itself  would  ahnost  lose  its  terrors!'” 
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The  duty  on  cotton,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  south,  was  three  cents  per  pound,  which  is  now  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  actual  prices  for  which  the  ar¬ 
ticle  sells  in  Alabama.  The  duty  imposed  in  1789,  on  ma¬ 
nufactured  tobacco  and  on  snuff,  was  six  cents  per  lb.  on  the 
former,  and  eight  cents  on  the  latter,  expressly  intended 
to  secure  the  consumption  of  the  country  to  our  tobacco 
planters.  This  end  it  has  fully  accomplished  ;  as  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  snuff  and  tobacco  has  been  insignifi¬ 
cant.  On  brown  sugar,  a  necessary  of  life,  and  subject 
to  a  heavy  freight  of  about  15  per  cent,  the  duty  is  three 
cents  per  pound,  varying,  according  to  the  prices  in  the 
West  Indies,  from' 50  to  85  per  cent,  for  the  protection  of  the 

SUgar  planter.  The  conatitUllunali ty  of  the  protection  thus 

afforded  to  the  commercial  and  planting  interests  has  never 
been  questioned. 

So  far  as  regards  manufactures,  the  right  of  congress  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  in  that  mode,  was  not  only  admitted  in  the  first  con¬ 
gress,  but  strenuously  advocated  by  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  body — Madison,  Ames,  Fitzsimons,  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  Lawrence,  Clymer,  Wadsworth,  Boudinot,  &c. 
See.  many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution.  The  right,  let  it  be  most  distinctly 
observed,  was  never  once  called  in  question  in  that  congress. 

The  first  act  for  raising  a  revenue  by  impost,  passed  July  4, 
1789,  was  headed — 

“  Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  government,  for  the  discharge 
“of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND 
“  PROTECTION  OF  MANUFACTURES,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares, 
“  and  merchandize  imported.” 

In  addition  to  these  strong  facts,  General  Washington,  who 
had  been  president  of  the  convention,  in  his  message  of  1796, 
particularly  recommended  to  congress  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures : — 

“Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES.  The  object  is  of 
“too  much  consequence  not  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every 
“  way  that  shall  appear  eligible.  Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  on  fa¬ 
s'  reign  supply,  precarious ,  because  liable  to  be  interrupted?  If  the  necessary  article 
“ should  in  this  mode  cost  more  in  lime  of  peace,  -will  not  the  security  and  indepen- 
"  dence  thence  arising,  form  an  ample  compensation  ?” 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  message  of  December,  1802,  is  to  the  same 
effect : — 

“  To  cultivate  peace,  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their 
“lawful  enterprises;  to  foster  our  fisheries,  as  nurseries  of  navigation,  and  for 
“  the  nurture  of  man  ;  and  to  PROTECT  THE  MANUFACTURES  adapted  to 
“  our  circumstances,  *  *  *  are  the  landmarks  by  which  to  guide  ourselves  in 
“  all  our  proceedings.” 

Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe  in  their  messages  uniform¬ 
ly  held  the  same  doctrine. 
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And  can  it  be  for  a  moment  admitted,  that  the  venerable 
Washington,  his  three  successors,  and  those  members  of  the 
first  congress,  above  named,  who  had  but  recently  been  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  give  their  luminous  minds  and  great  talents  to  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  would,  so  soon  after  its  adop¬ 
tion,  have  mistaken  its  meaning?  for  they  surely  Could  not 
have  lent  their  aid  to  its  violation.  Yet  such  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  if  the  doctrines  now  contended  for  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  in  the  following  resolution  be  cor¬ 
rect  : 

“  Resolved .  That  this  general  assembly  does  most  solemnly  protest  against 
“  the  claim  or  exercise  of  any  power  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general  go- 
“  vernment,  to  protect  domestic  manufactures ;  the  protection  of  manufac¬ 
tures  not  being  amongst  the  grants  of  power  to  that  government,  specified 
(e  ill  tli<*  Constitution  of  th**  United  0 talcs —  **r»d  alary,  ognmet  the  Operations  ot 
“the  act  of  Congress,  passed  May  22d,  1824,  entitled,  “  an  act  to  amend  the 
“several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  generally  called  the  Tariff  law, 
“  which  vary  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  the  community, 
“in  such  a  manner,  as  to  transfer  property  from  one  portion  of  the  United 
“  States  to  another,  and  to  take  private  property  from  the  owner  for  the  bene- 
“  fit  of  another  person,  not  rendering  public  service — as  unconstitutional,  un- 
“  wise,  unjust,  unequal,  and  oppressive.” 

Were  these  doctrines  carried  into  operation,  as  their  advo¬ 
cates  contend  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  produce  the  most 
disastrous  consequences, not  merelytothe  manufacturing  states 
but  to  the  union  at  large.  We  should  be  constantly  dependent 
on  foreign  nations  for  the  most  essential  articles  of  our 
dothing,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  and  silks,  and  for  most  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  various  metals,  which  never  could  be 
carried  to  perfectioo,  or  to  an  extent  adequate  to  supply  our 
demands,  without  protection  by  duties ;  and  thus,  notwith¬ 
standing  we  are  blest  with  as  many  natural  advantages  as  ag¬ 
nation  and  with  more  than  most ;  a  large  portion  of  those  bless- 
sings  would,  by  a  policy  so  erroneous,  be  lavished  on  us  in 
vain. 


That  our  manufactures  owe  their  establishment  to  pro¬ 
tection  by  duties,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  previous 
to  the  year  1811,  when  there  was  no  protection,  of  that  de¬ 
scription,  all  attempts  to  establish  the  cotton  manufacture, 
though  we  possess  the  raw  material  in  such  abundance,  had  al¬ 
most  universally  failed.  The  whole  number  of  mills  in  1808, 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  the  chief 
and  almost  the  sole  seats  of  the  manufacture,  was  only 
fifteeen,  working  8000  spindles,  and  consuming  300,000  lbs. '•* 


*  Gallatin’s  Report  on  Manufactures. 
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of  cotton  annually.  In  1810,  we  exported  93,261,462  lbs.  but 
consumed  only  3,000,000  lbs.  Thus  a  nation  may  possess  the 
utmost  abundance  of  a  raw  material,  and  skill,  talent,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  capital,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  establish  an 
important  manufacture,  or  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals, 
without  governmental  protection. 

Our  exports,  notwithstanding  we  manufacture  at  least 
S  25,000,000  per  annum,  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  are 
insufficient  to  preserve  a  favourable  course  of  exchange. 
What  then  would  be  our  situation,  had  we,  in  addition,  to  im¬ 
port  this  large  amount  of  those  articles!  Our  farmers  could 
not  raise  sheep  to  advantage — our  grain  would  be  a  greater 
drug  at  home  and  abroad  than  it  is  at  present — our  iron  and 
other  minerals  would  remain  imbedded  in  the  earth  and 
we  should  be  destitute  ot  any  considerable  articles  to  ex¬ 
change  with  the  foreign  world,  for  the  manufactures  which 
would  be  indispensable  for  our  comfort. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  multiplication  of  our  sources 
of  industry,  by  a  proper  encouragement  to  the  great  variety 
of  the  productions  of  labour  to  which  our  various  soils  and 
climates  are  adapted,  must  very  materially  benefit  each  voca¬ 
tion;  because  the  consumers  of  every  article  produced,  would 
then  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  those  employed  in  their 
production. 

And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  increase  of  commodities, 
which  would  be  thus  produced  for  exchange  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions, would  give  an  additional  impulse  to  foreign  commerce 
—-and  greatly  increase  our  coasting  trade,  already  much  en¬ 
larged  by  the  present  state  of  our  manufactures. 

Prosperity  among  the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  followed  by  advantages  in  every  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment:  and  the  merchants  and  storekeepers,  by  having  en¬ 
riched  customers,  will  find  their  business  more  profitable, 
and  subject  to  much  less  hazard. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  assert,  that  without  a  system  of 
protecting  duties  for  manufactures,  the  grain-growing  and 
manufacturing  states  would  be  debarred  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  blessings  the  union  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  the 
United  States  generally. 


It  is  assumed,  that  protecting  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures,  greatly  enhance  the  prices,  and  of 
course,  impose  an  oppressive  tax  on  the  consumer.  Nothing 
can  be  more  foreign  from  the  fact.  Alexander  Hamilton 
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exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  above  thirty  years 
ago : — 

«  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in 
“  the  prosecution  of  it,  a  competent  number  of  persons,  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper. 
“  Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges  which  attend  the  importation  of  foreign 
“commodities,  it  can  be  afforded,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be 
“  sold  cheaper,  in  process  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article  for  which  it  is 
“  a  substitute.  The  internal  competition,  -which  takes  place,  soon  does  aivay  every 
“  thing  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  minimum 
“  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed  ” 

In  confirmation  of  this  sound  principle,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  as  far  as  the  legislation  of  this  country  has  produced 
due  protection  to  our  skill  and  industry,  it  has  operated  to 
counteract  that  foreign  interference,  which,  by  creating  al¬ 
ternately  excessive  supplies  and  reduced  prices,  and  scarcity 
and  enhanced  prices,  has  often  destroyed  our  infant  <=stahlisb- 
ments;  whereas  the  steady  and  wholesome  influence  of  do¬ 
mestic  competition,  has  uniformly  afforded  those  articles  in 
great  plenty,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  of  better  quality,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  case  of  hats,  boots,  shoes,  glass,  chemical  arti¬ 
cles,  nails,  paper,  the  coarser  articles  of  ironmongery,  and 
many  others  with  which  the  reflection  of  the  reader  will  fur¬ 
nish  him. 

This  theory  has  also  been  completely  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  duties  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  higher  than  in  any  other  country — and  yet  she  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  undersell  almost  all  other  nations  in  their  own  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  case  of  coarse  cottons  with  us,  on  which  the  duties 
are  prohibitory,  may  here  be  also  referred  to  as  a  striking 
corroboration  of  this  theory".  They  are  now  sold  at  half  the 
price  they  bore  when  imported,  and  are  of  double  value  in 
point  of  durability,  making  a  difference  of  75  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  American  consumer.  Had  no  other  instance 
ever  occurred  here,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  settle 
the  question  without  appeal. 

The  attempts  to  establish  the  woollen  manufacture  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  operation  of  our  government,  had 
so  wholly  failed,  that  in  the  year  1812  we  were  unable  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  blankets  for  the  Indians,  to  the  amount  of 
6000  dollars,  so  that  the  secretary  of  war  applied  to  congress 
to  repeal  the  non-intercourse  law,  to  enable  us  to  procure 
them  from  Great  Britain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  our  soldiers  were  desti¬ 
tute  of  suitable  clothing  until  provided  for,  and  that  but  in¬ 
differently,  by  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  en¬ 
acted  against  an  intercourse  with  the  British  nation,  and  un¬ 
til  subsequently  the  establishment  of  our  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  provided  a  domestic  relief. 
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The  views  thus  presented,  are  left,  with  little  illustration, 
to  the  public  judgment;  trusting  that  although  there  are 
many  honest  and  enlightened  supporters  of  different  princi¬ 
ples,  yet  such  facts  and  experience  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
good  their  true  impression.  The  subject  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  period  has  arrived  for  acting  upon  it.  Con¬ 
centration  of  effort  is  indispensable  ;  and  this  society  respect¬ 
fully  submit,  that  they  have  proposed  the  most  effectual  me¬ 
thod  by  which  the  country  may  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity. 
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